LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  H.   TAINE
one rung. You progress without moving, through the sheer motion of things. There one sticks in the same place, and all one's efforts result merely in keeping one from starvation.
I attend an Anatomy course and one on Physiology at the Museum of the School of Medicine. That population of students and Professors is curious and their dissections interesting. Butchers and scientists, what devotion is theirs to Man and what contempt! On the first day, I, with my spiritualistic education, was absolutely dumbfounded. But I had not a moment of disgust. Those laws, which repeat the same organs, in the same places, in all bodies, are magnificent. The muscles of a young woman's back are now being dissected before us. It is a terrible and grandiose thought, that of Nature, the eternal somnambulist. What prodigality in her genius, and how dead it all is ! Ah, my poor Cartesians ! !
I profit by listening to their methods, but it is pure practice. There is not a philosopher amongst them ; all sceptical sawbones.
It will give you an idea of my rare leisure to hear that I have not yet had time to read Esquirol.1 My friends at the operating theatre tell me that ho is behind the times, that in fact nobody knows anything about the subject, and that nowadays everyone adjourns generalities in favour of monographs.
I have written seventy pages of my La Fontaine.    I had
written out a bit of my Theory of the Intelligence, but
fatigue caused me to put the break on.    My thesis is not
much easier.    I find it hard to write in literary French,
1 Probably the Treatise on Mental Diseases.
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